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THE ROUND TOWERS OF ULSTER. 



(Continued /torn 
CLONES TOWER, 



j^j Vol 3, p. 309.) 

COUNTY MONAGHAN. 



In the map of " Dartrie " already 
figured in connexion with the Intro- 
ductory Observations, the sites of seve- 
ral remarkable ecclesiastical buildings, 
including a round tower (which, ac- 
cording to l)r. Pe trie's views, comes 
under this denomination), are given ; 
to all of these it will be necessary to 
refer before noticing the examination 
made of the Tower of Clones on the 
5th September, 1842. 

Cluain-Eois (Clones), " the plain of 
waters," is a place of ancient note in 
Irish history, and probably derives it3 
name from being situated on a hill 
which was partly surrounded by 
water. The most ancient work 
here is an earthen mound of 
considerable size, "very 
steep and rather difficult 
of access, being on the 
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7 summit of a considerable hill." This is 
shown on the left side of the Tower in the 
rude map already referred to. 

Clones acquired an early celebrity by the 
residenceof St. Tighernach, who here found- 
ed a monastery in the early part of the 
sixth century, and, in the words of the an- 
nalists, " rested " A.D. 542. Dr. Beeves, 
in his notes on the Annals of Ulster ; gives 
the following particulars of this religionist : 
— " His life is printed by the Bollandists 
from three MSS. at the 5th of April, his 
festival. [April, Tom. i. pp. 401, 404.] His 
father Cairbre was seventh in descent from 
Daire Barraeh, son of Catbaeir Mor, and 
his mother Derfraych, of the family of 
Cairpre Daimhargaid, King of Air- 
ghialla. It is said that he was or- 
dained Bishop at Kildare, by 
St. Brigid's mandate. He 
founded the monastery of 
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Galloon [Graballinense monasticum] in Lough Erne, which he committed to St Comgall when he 
departed to found his chief monastery of Clones. Ware states that he was also venerated at the 
church of Derrimoalain [Derryvullen, in Fermanagh] and that his office was preserved in S. Benet's 
Library at Cambridge. 

" Here," (Clones) " there is St. Tierney's Well, and the abbey lands form what is called St. 
Tierney's manor. From a mistaken notion that the Irish had in primitive ages a succession of 
Diocesan bishops, Irish writers have represented St. Tigernach (Tierney) as successor of St. Mac- 
earthen of Clogher, and as transferring the see from that church to Clones. — [See Harris's Ware, 
p. 177 ; Archdall, Monast. p. 582.] This is not a place for entering on the discussion of this 
curious point of Irish history, which is so ably treated by Mr. King in hip admirable work, A Memoir 
Introductory to the Early History of the Primacy of Armagh ; and the writer will only add that 
a curious example, in our own time, of the ancient custom of ordaining bishops unconnected with 
dioceses is found in the fact that the Pope confers on each new abbot of St. Lazaro, near Yenice, 
the title and dignity of archbishop, although he has no province or bishops under him.* The well 
called Tubber Tierney is still shown near the fort or earthen mound already mentioned. 

The following entries with respect to the ancient ecclesiastical history of Clones, are found in Dr. 
O'Donovan's edition of the Annals of the Four Masters : — 

i( The age of Christ, 548, Saint Tighearnach, Bishop of Cluain-eois, died on the 4th April. [Under the same date 
the Annals of Ulster record, Tigbernach of Cluain-eois rested. This may be considered the most important 
entry, as giving the death of the founder of the religious house.] 
The age of Christ, 700, Diucuill, abbot of Cluan-Eois, died. 
The age of Christ, 714, Cele-Tighearnaigh [that is, servant of St, Tighearnach] abbot of Cluain-Eois, died. The 

Annals of Ulster give this under the year 715. 
The age of Christ, 741, Dubhdabhoireann Ua Beccain, abbot of Cluain Eois, died. 
The age of Christ, 746, Nuada, son of Dubhsleihhe, abbot of Cluain-Eois, died. 
The age of Christ, 773, Finan, abbot of Cluain-Eois, died. 

The age of Christ, 805, {recte 810], Gormghal, son of Dindaghaigh, abbot of Ard-Macha and Cluain Eois, died. 
The age of Christ, 839, the eighth year of Niall.— Joseph of Rosmor, bishop, and distinguished scribe, abbot of 

Cluain-Eois and other churches, died. 
The age of Christ, 877, Duibhlitir, abbot of Cluain-eois and Tigh-airindan, died. 

The age of Christ, 912, Maelciarain, son of Eochagan, abbot of Cluain-eois and Mucnamh, died. He was foster - 
son to Fethghna, [In the Annals of Ulster (Cod. Clar.) this entry reads thus, as quoted by Dr. king, in his 
Primacy, A.D., 914, [als., 915.] ** Mael Ciarain Mae Eochagain, prince of Clonains. and Bishop of Ardmacha, 
in the 70th year of his age, dies in Christ."— Perhaps, however, it should be prince of Clonauis, [i.e., Clones] 
and foster-son of Fethgna, Bishop of Ardmach ; the error originating in a mistake of the transcriber.] 
The age of Christ, 929, Ceannfaeladh, son of Lorcan, Comharba of Cluain-Eois, and Clochar-mac-Daimheini, died. 
The age of Christ, 943, Maeltuile, son of Dunan, successor of Tighearnach, died. 
The age of Christ, 956, Flann, son of Mochloingseacta, successor of Tighearnach diod. 
The age of Christ, 961, Caen-Comhrac, son of Caran, distinguished bishop and abbot of Cluain-Eois, died. 

* Armenia, by the Hon. Robert Curzon. London: Murray. 1854 ; p. 229. 
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The age of Christ, 978 {reck, 979) Ramann Ua h~ Aedhagain, abbot of Cluain-Eois, died. 

The age of Christ, 1010, (recte, 1011) Fiaithbheartach Ua Cethenen, successor of Tighearnach, a (venerable) senior 
and distinguished bishop, was mortally wounded by the men of Breifne; and he afterwards died in his own 
church at Cluain-Eois. 

The age of Christ, 1030, Eochaidh Ua Cethenen, successor of Tigharnach, chief paragon of Ireland in wisdom, 
died at Ard-Macha. 

The age of Christ, 1039, Ceileachair Ua Cuileannain, successor of Tighearnach, died. 

The age of Christ, 1084, Muireadhach Ua Ceithnen, Airchinneach of Cluain-Eois, died. 

The age of Christ, 1095, Cluain-Eois burned. 

The age of Christ, 1139, Cathal Mac Maelfhinn, successor of Tighearnach, of Cluain-Eois, fountain of the pros- 
perity and affluence of the North of Ireland, bestower of food upon the laity and the clergy, died. 

The age of Christ, 1247, Hugh Mac Conchaille, abbot of Clones, died. 
[On this name Dr. O'Donovan makes the following observation] : — " It is still extant in the neighbourhood of 
Clones, in the county of Monaghan and in the county of Fermanagh, but Anglicised by some to Woods, and by 
others to Cox, because it is assumed that Caille or Grille, the latter part of the name, may signify of a wood, or 
of a cock. 

The age of Christ, 1257, Mac Robias, abbot of Clones, died. 

The age of Christ, 1353, John O'Carbry, Coarb of Tighemach, ot Cluain-Eois, died.— This person's name appears 
inscribed on the Cumhdach, or case of Saint Patrick's copy of the Gospels given to St. Mac Cartheun, of 
Clogher.-- [TVans. R. I. A.] 

The age of Christ, 1435, Donn, the son of Cuconnaught Maguire, died, in canonical orders, at Clones, after the 
victory of penance, having retired from the world for the love of the Lord. 

The age of Christ, 1444, Manus Mac Mahon, heir to the lordship of Oriel, died, and was interred at Clones. 

The age of Christ, 1453, Mac Mahon, Hugh Roe, son of Rory, an affable and pious man, well skilled in each art, 
distinguished for his prowess and noble deeds, died in his own house at Lurgan, (in the barony of Farney,) on 
Easter night, and was interred at Clones. 

The age of Christ, 1486, Philip son of the Coarb, (i.e., James son of Rury son of Ardgal) Mac Mahon a Canon 
chorister at Clogher, Coarb of Clones, Parson of Dartry, &c, died. 

The age of Christ, 1499, Mac Donnell of Clann Kelly, i.e., Cormac the son of Art, a charitable and truly hospitable 
man, died, and was interred at Clones. 

The age of Christ, 1502, James, son of Rury Mac Mahon, Coarb of Clones, died, 

The age of Christ, 1504, Gilla Patrick O'Connolly (i.e., the son of Henry) abbot of Clones, died, after having ob- 
tained the bishopric of Clogher. (He died of the pestilence called cluichi in righ f i.e, the King's game.) 
Rory Mac Mahon, Vicar of Clones, died. 

The age of Christ, 1506, Thomas Boy Mac Cosgraigh, Erenach of Clones, died. 
The following entries, on account of their general importance, and being more full than those 

usually found in the Annals, have been kept separate : — 

The age of Christ, 836. The fifth year of Niail Caille. Dubhlitir Odhar, of Teamhair, was taken prisoner by the 
foreigners, who afterwards put him to death in his gyves, at their ship3, and thus he fell by them 1 A fleet of 
sixty ships of Norsemen on the Boyne. Another fleet of sixty ships on the Abhainn-Liphthe (LifFey)* These 
two fleets plundered and spoiled Magh-Liphthe (plain of the Liffey) and Magh Breagh, (in Meath), both 
churches and habitations of men, and goodly tribes, flocks, and herds. A battle was gained by the men of 
Breagh, over the foreigners in Mughdhorna-breagh (in East Meath), and six score of the foreigners were slain 

■ in that battle, A battle was gained by the foreigners at Inbhear-na-mbarc (near Bray ?), over[all] the Ui Neill, 
from the Sinainn to the sea, where such slaughter was made as never before was heard of; however, the kings 



and chieftains, the lords and toparchs, escaped without slaughter or mutilation. The churches of Loch-Eirne 

were destroyed by the foreigners, with Cluain-Eois, and Daimhinia, &c. 
The following notices of the castle erected by the EagLsh, and the ( English bishop of Norwich, 
are found in the same work. Of this building some remains still, or lately, existed ; and some of 
the inhabitants speak of extensive subterraneous passages occasionally observed, which are supposed 
to have been connected with it. 
The age of Christ, 1211. The Castle of Clones was erected by the English and the English Bishop, and they made 

a predatory incursion iuto Tyrone ; but Hugh O'Neill overtook them, and routed and slaughtered them, and 

slew among others Meyler the son of Robert. 
The age of Christ, 1212, The Castle of Clones was burnt by Hugh 0*NeiU and the men of the JJorta of Ireland. 

The writer has been thus prolix in the notices given of the early state of Clones, inconsequence of 
the position it holds (though apparently an unimportant place) in the general history of Ireland ; 
indeed, were a monograph of it prepared, it might serve as an epitome of the entire history of the 
country, both in its state of independence under its own chiefs, and as gradually reduced under 
British rule ; the struggle made by its chiefs, the MacMahons, Normans become more Irish than 
the Irish themselves, against the introduction of English law and sheriffs; and its final forfeiture and 
division amongst new proprietors. 

The Cross is a good example of the sculptured crosses found in this country; and the illustra- 
tion shows it as it stood some years ago, before the ruthless hand of party-spirit had mutilated a 
part of the circular head. It stands in the Diamond, as the market-place of Clones is called ; the sides 
are divided into compartments containing rudely-sculptured subjects from Holy Writ, which are 
now difficult to decypher. They give an epitome of sacred history, commencing with our first parents 
in the garden of Eden, passing in regular gradation through the most remarkable events of the 
Old Testament, and terminating with the crucifixion. The dimensions are as follows : — Base, 3 feet ; 
sculptured shaft, divided into three compartments, 8 feet ; head, 4 feet ; total height, exclusive of 
platform, 15 feet. 

The only ancient ecclesiastical remains now existing are the walls of a small chapel on one side 
of the road leading to Coote-hill; they are built of square hewn freestone on the outside, and of 
limestone within : the remains of an ancient burying-grouud are found in connection with these walls, 
which are well enclosed. It seems not improbable that the walls or chapel spoken of may be all 
that remains of the large building denominated "a churche" in the old map in the State Paper Office, 
and that the road now occupies a part of the site of the transept tower there shown ; for it has evi- 
dently been cut through the grounds or yard of the church, severing from the portion just described 
the larger space now extensively used as a burying-grouud by the parishioners, and at the opposite or 
western side of which the tower (called "a watch toure," in the map) stands. The map, it may be 
added, does not indicate that a cemetery existed here at the period when it was drawn (1591), a cir- 
cumstance worthy, as before stated, of attention, when taken in connection with Dr. Petrie's opinion 
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that the human remains found in round towers are accounted for by the buildings having been erected 
in burial-grounds. In the present instance his view is disproved by the manner in which the 
inclosure wall of the grave-yard has been bailt, which does not include the tower within its lines, 
but cuts it in the direction of its diameter, so that one half of its base is within, and the other half 
projects beyond into an adjoining garden. In fact, the entire tower may be considered as distinct 
from the grave-yard, its eastern side only forming, as it were, a part of its enclosure. A confirma- 
tion of this is found in the fact that no objection was made to the inquiries made within the tower, 
though much anxiety was expressed by the lookers-on lest any disturbance of the cemetery itself 
should take place. The level of the soil in the garden above-mentioned is six feet and a half below 
that of the burial-ground, and shows what the surface was on which the tower was originally erected. 
Here two offsets — as is usual in such buildings — of nine inches each, can be traced projecting beyond 
the line of the shaft; but the half of them is concealed by the accumulated soil of the grave-yard. 
This evidently proves that instead of having been built originally in a cemetery, the soil of the latter, 
as now seen heaped up against one section of the building, must have been a subsequent raising of 
the level from frequent interments. 

The tower when perfect must have been of considerable elevation, and an imposing example of this 
kind of architecture. As far as could be ascertained by several calculations made from the shadow at 
different periods of the day, the remaining portion is about 75 feet high above the foundation already 
mentioned, or sixty-eight feet and a half above the level of the burying- ground. At about five feet 
above the first offset the circumference measures fifty- one feet, and the thickness of the wall is three 
feet six inches to three feet seven inches. The interior diameter is nine feet, which is considerably 
more than the average of other towers examined. The door, which is quadrangular-headed, stands 
due east, and is eight feet above the level of the first offset, or three feet above the present level of the 
surface on that side of the building. This tower is considerably off the perpendicular, with a decided 
inclination towards the north, and has suffered a diminution in height by the falling of a portion of 
the upper part, where several stones, particularly on the west side, overhang so much as to lead to 
the impression that, unless some means are taken to secure them, another portion will before long be 
precipitated into the interior. 

The persons present at the inquiry, besides the writer and Mr. Grattan, were the Rev. Mr. Welsh, 
Mr. Casebourne, C.E., and Mr. Dargan, brother to the well-known contractor, to whose kindness, in- 
deed, the parties were indebted, not only for permission to make the necessary excavations, but for 
the services of a number of men, taken from the works of the Ulster Canal.* 

The interior of the tower was filled up to within three feet of the cill of the door, that is, to the 
level of the burying -ground, or five feet above the first offset of the base, with remains of jack- daws' 

* An interesting fact was meutioned by Mr. Dargan, that a labourer, employed in excavating the canal, was sup- 
posed to have found a gold pectoral cross ; perhaps that worn by t the abbot The man decamped with his prize, and 
was not afterwards heard of. Those who saw the crosB described it as large and massive. 
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nests, broken glass, human bones — probably thrown in from the gr^ve-yard — horns of oxen, hair, 
leather, fragments of coffins — and stones, which had formed part of the roof and upper walls when the 
tower was perfect ; these were mixed throughout with a rich dark mould formed from -decomposed 
organic matter. All this was evidently an accumulation resulting from accidental introduction at 
periods subsequent to the erection of the building. Having cleared this away to the depth of three 
feet and a half, a well defined clay floor was uncovered (totally different from the material excavated 
previously) described by Mr. Casebourne as formed with puddled clay. This was broken through 
in the centre, and the excavation continued to the depth of eighteen inches farther, with no other 
result than laying bare, a few inches beneath the clay floor, two thin irregular-shaped flags, with 
traces of fire on their surface, and near them some remains of charcoal, or perhaps burned bones. 
In the earth thrown out a few fragments of thigh bones and other human remains were also re- 
marked. A second floor was now discovered, formed by a thin coat of lime ; it extended across the 
tower at the part where the first internal offset of the base occurred, on the same horizontal line as 
the first external one. 

The removal of this lime floor was an operation of considerable difficulty, and attended with 
some delay, in consequence of the tenacity of the upper stratum of clay, and of the desire to use 
as much care as possible. An opening was then made in its centre, and, on excavating to a depth 
of fifteen or sixteen inches, the leg-bones of an adult person were found. In the hope of finding 
the skull and trunk lying towards the west, a commencement of removing the clay in that direction 
was made ; at the distance, however, of less than a foot from the first opening, in a rather south- 
westerly direction, a skull was unexpectedly discovered, but so cracked and broken that it could not 
be saved entire. The fragment preserved was sufficient to show that the skull must have been 
that of a child not exceeding eight years of age, the permanent incisor teeth not having penetrated 
through the jaw. 

In consequence of the depth to which the operations extended it was found necessary to erect 
a scaffold or stage across the eastern side ; and the western half was carefully examined from its 
southern to its northern boundary. Considerable human remains, in a state of very great decay, 
some of a child, some of adults, were thus exposed, especially at the northern extremity, where the 
bones of several lower limbs, a pelvis, feet, &c. were crowded together within the curve formed by 
the wall, and in close contact with the side, but without order or regularity. Having carefully 
examined one half to the depth of three feet, without meeting anything further, the stage was re- 
moved and the material upon which it had rested cautiously thrown upon the part already explored. 
Upon the same level with the child's skull and the other bones already detailed, and occupying, as 
nearly as possible, the north-eastern quarter of the floor, the remains of four skulls were reached, 
all greatly fractured, either by walking over them before the removal of the soil, or by the erection 
of the scaffold. They were so damaged that the exact position they lay in could not be correctly 
ascertained, although the relative position occupied by each was sufficiently perceptible. They 
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lay nearly as marked on the accompanying plan, and unconnected with the other remains ; proving, 
as far as they were concerned, that it must have been human bones, and not bodies, that had been 
thus deposited. To the south of the fourth skull, and in close contact with it, lay a fifth, also 
broken into fragments, but connected with a complete spinal column and ribs, extending in the 
direction of the adult lower extremities found beside the child's skull : this had every appearance 
of having been interred before the integuments bad been removed from the bones by decomposition. 
No pelvis, however, was found ; but the bones generally were in such a state of decay, that it is 
quite possible that it may have crumbled away during the search. If the body had been deposited 
in a perfect state as supposed, the position was very different from that usually adopted at the 
present day, having a direction nearly N. by E., with the feet directed towards the south-west. 
One of the skulls was overlaid by a projecting portion of the offset, the interval between it and the 
others being in part filled up with moderate sized stones, as if so placed before the laying on of the 
projecting offset during the progress of the building. Indeed, there was no doubt on the part of the 
intelligent observers of the proceeding, some of them professional men, that the remains discovered 
must have been deposited, in the position they occupied before the building had been carried up 
higher than the first offset. Mr. Grattan, who gave great attention to the inquiry throughout, was 
strongly impressed with an opinion that the walls, having been carried up to the height of the last 
offset but one, the remains were then deposited, the place filled in with clay to that level, the last 
offset then set on, the surface levelled and coated with lime, and the remainder of the building then 
proceeded with. 

Alon£ with the four skulls described^ and under such circumstances as necessarily proved it to 
have been interred at the same time, a portion of a pig's or boar's jaw was discovered. It was in such 
a singular state of preservation that, when shown to Dr. Secular, by Mr. Grattan, he declared his 
opinion that it could not have remained long in the ground ; a conjecture which is valuable as a 
proof of the difficulty of determining their age from the mere inspection of such remains. Refe- 
rence has been already made to doubts expressed of the age of the skull fonnd at Drumbo tower, 
from its high state of preservation. Now, indisputably, the pig's jaw must have been as long here as 
the skulls with which it was found deposited, and they manifest all the characters of extreme anti- 
quity ; consequently, the difference in their present condition must be the result of original difference 
of individual structure. It is clear, therefore, that the fresh and sound condition of the Drumbo 
skull by no means proves it to be recent ; no part of the skeleton being subject to greater varieties 
in density, solidity, and texture, than the skull, not merely in different races, but also in different 
individuals of the l ame race. The greater part of the fragments of the different skulls found on 
the present occasion were preserved, though unfortunately not all of them ; no idea being enter- 
tained at the time that they could have been so satisfactorily put together as was afterwards found 
practicable. The perfect form of three has been preserved ; a fourth, though not absolutely, is 
pretty nearly correct; and the posterior part of the child's is quite so. All these are deposited in 
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the Museum of the 
Natural History and 
Philosophical Socie- 
ty of Belfast ; and, 
in a concluding chap- 
ter of these notices, 
their measurements, 
taken by the Cranio* 
meter, will be given, 
with such other in- 
formation as Mr. 
Grattan's experience 
may suggest. 

At the time of mak- 
ing the investiga- 
tions, some notice 
of which has just 
been given, the writ- 
er was induced to 
inquire respecting a 
mode of sepulture 
practised at Clones, 
to which his atten- 
tion had been drawn 
several years pre- 
viously, when he first 
visited this interest- 
ing locality. The fol- 
lowing note, taken 
at the time, contains 
the tradition con- 
nected with it , which 
now became a mat* 
ter of increased in- 
terest : — *' Among 
the tombs, in the 
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burying-ground near the tower, is shown that of the McMahon family, once the powerful chief- 
tains of this part of Ireland. The top of the sepulchre, which is above ground, is very heavy, 
and shaped like the roof of a house, with inscriptions on each of the sloping sides. The mode 
of sepulture, according to the tradition of the country, was curious. When the body of any 
of the family was brought hither for interment, it was taken out of the coffin and deposited in 
the tomb, and the empty coffin was buried in a separate place. A quantity of lime was then 
thrown over the body for the purpose of consuming it, and the roof of the tomb replaced, 
until it was taken off to admit another tenant." On pursuing the inquiry, it was stated by 
several intelligent persons, that the name of the family was MacDonnell, not McMahon, and 
that on several occasions the right of interment here had been litigated by parties claiming 
to be the lineal descendants of the original party. The bones found in the stone coffin, when 
a fresh interment is to be made, are carefully removed, and, being afterwards placed in a 
wooden coffin, wherein the recent body was brought to the grave-yard, are buried near the stone 
sepulchre. Several men who were in the crowd at the examination of the tower, affirmed that 
they had witnessed an interment here, where all the cermonies above-mentioned were strictly ob- 
served. It was considered the duty of the heir of the lately deceased person, after having cleared 
out the tomb by removing the bones, to raise the body of his relative, and, witnout any aid from 
others, to deposit it in its temporary resting-place. This occurred within the last fifteen years,* 
but it is not expected that any other similar interment will take place, as the person considered as the 
last lineal descendant of the family, which claimed this honour, is believed to have died lately in 
Scotland. His social position was little above that of a labourer, yet he clung pertinaciously to his 
right ; the privilege in question having been a source of litigation and dispute between him and 
another individual until death, by carrying off his rival, left him the undisputed possessor, in rever- 
sion, of a barren honour, of which, in the hour of his own death, he knew his remains would be de- 
prived. This singular mode of sepulture acquires increased interest when considered in connection 
with the discovery just made, of deposits of bones in the tower, and originates the conjecture that, 
for some reason not now to be explained, this building may have become the second place of in- 
terment of the remains of some important family, at an early period of history. It should be added, 
that several inscriptions have been defaced from the sloping sides of the tomb described. Some parties 
affirm this was done in consequence of disputes respecting the right of interment already alluded to. 
The family mentioned in the above notice is MacDonnell of Clankelly, whose territory lay in 
this neighbourhood ; many entries having reference to individuals of this illustrious race are found 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, and other records. The only one that bears decidedly on the 
present subject is here extracted :— 

* i.e., within fifteen years of 1842. 
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The age of Christ, 1499, " MacDonnell of Cluan-Kelly, i.e., Cormac, the son of Art, a charitable and truly hospitabl 

man, died, and was interred at Clones.'* 

Dr. Petrie, in a paper on the " Domnach-Airgid," published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy* has given an ancient monastic seal, believed to have been made for Abbot John 'Car- 
brie, of Clones, who flourished in the fourteenth century. The name of the same ecclesiastic appears 
on the cumdach or case already mentioned, of which the drawing at foot is a correct representation. 
It is a shrine in the form of an oblong box, niue inches by seven, and five inches in height. A copy 
of the Gospels contained in it is believed, by the eminent antiquary referred to, to be " perhaps the 
oldest copy of the Sacred Word now existing." John O'Karbri is described as comharb of Saint 
Tighernach. He, as already mentioned, died in 1353. " As the form of the Cumdach," says Dr. 
Petrie, " indicates that it was intended to receive a book, and as the relics are all attached to the 
outer and least ancient cover, it is manifest that the use of the box as a reliquary was not its origina 
intention. The natural inference, therefore, J3, that it contained a manuscript which had belonged to 
Saint Patrick; and as a manuscript copy of the Gospels, apparently of that early age, is found within 
it, there is every reason to believe it to be that identical one for which the box was originally made, and 
which the Irish apostle probably brought with him on his mission into this country." Several an- 
cient authorities exist in proof of Saint Patrick having made a gift of the " Domnach" to Saint Mac 
Carthen. 

Carleton, in one of his most powerful tales, has described the superstitious use made of this relic, 
and in a note gives some curious information respecting it.f 




* Vol. x\i\\. f p. 23 of Antiquities. 



t Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 



